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The establishment and adalnistration of an effeotive 
training program 1s a vital and integral part of the Naval 
Service. Any Statement merely to the effect that training 
ie important would indicate a lack of real comprehension 
of tne problem. Training in iteelf is the greatest single 
factor that makes possible the accomplishment of the primary 
mission of the Navy: that of safeguarding the national 
security. 

In an inoreasingly complex social structure composed 
of new and zore efficient machines, cathods, and concepts, 
modern war has kept gxpace with developments in other fields. 
Mo longer 1s the will to win sufficient to guarantee victory; 
vietory will belong to that organization which haa the equip- 
ment and trained ability, as well as the morale, and can 
blend a combination of all three to produce the desired ree 
Bults. 

The one valid reason for the existence of an armed 
force lies in its potentiality to win battlea; every job of 
training in the Navy has as its ultimate aim combat at sea 
or in the alr. This concept isa so fundamental as to be 
sometimes overlooked, but Naval personnel must have this 
basio understanding. It then follows thet one of the 
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primary justifloations for the maintenance cf the Navy 
in peacetime is the perpetuation of training activities. 

A great Geal has been written conoerning training 
activities in the Navy; much of this material is technical 
in epproach and in content. It will be the purpose of this 
atudy to examine and attempt to evaluate some of the under= 
lying values and concepts, as well as to acknowledge the 
cebvt of the Service to certain outalde factors and institu- 
tions. It isa the belief of the writer that this approsch 
may prove Valuable in that the whole field of Navy training 
is now in the process of revision and intensification chiefly 
es a result of experiences in the recent war. It was then 
conclusively demonstrated that a training program, no matter 
hew large in scope, cannot be basically sound unless founded 
on the psycholoricul prineiplesa of learning and taught with 
regard to the practical application of modern educational 
theory. 
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CHAPTER I 
THZ PROSLEM 


Introduetion 


Traditionally, training in the Navy was carried on 
in a manner that closely approeched the 01d world apprentice 
system. The recruit was regarded as a new and therefore 
inexperienced member of the establishment, and his training 
was ea problem not only for his immediate superiors but also 
for his colleagues. His training at first followed the 
steps that undertook to qualify him a3 a seaman, whereafter 
he decided what particular line of work in which he wanted 
to specialize. For specialized training in a certain rating 
he was as@iened either to an individual or to a group cure 
rently engaged in the sort of work that the newly made seaman 
wanted to learn. He was then known as a "atriker” for that 
rates; the Navy custom of “striking for a rate” was in reality 
the very first accepted and approved system of training in | 
the Service, and has lasted to the present tise. The striker 
is really no more than en apprentice. 

This apprentice training was supplemented about 1930 
by the establishment of service schools of various sorts 
whose mission was to sive training in certain areas or lines 
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of work; very often the elementary service school did little 
more than femillarize the recruit with the jargon and tools 
with whioh he would be expected to work after he left the 
school and went to sea. There were, of course, more advanced 
schools designed to quelify men slready reted for further 
advancement in thelr rate. There were also schools for 
highly specialized areas such as the eulmarine service. 

With the tensions that existed before this country's 
entry into the recent war, tke Navy about 1940 expanded the 
service school facilities, but with the actual advent of the 
war it soon became apparent thet the system was woefully 
inadequate for the vast numbers of men that emerged from 
the recruit training stations ready to be indoctrinated in 
one of the many ratings. For example, the Naval Training 
Center at Farragut, Idaho, during the war period trained a 
number of men almost equal to that of the whole Navy at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 





Prior to the outbreak of the war, the Training Division 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel became aware of the fact that 
the tralning program in the Wavy had neither the scope nor the 
equipment to meet the demanda of the National Emergency as 
Gdeclered by the rresident of the United states in September, 
1939. Naval appropriations, never oppulent in peace years, 


a@id not allow of expansion in the degree considered necessary. 
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Stop-gap ald wes sought and obtained under the provisions 

of the Smith-Hushes Act of 1917, as amended by the George=- 
Ellsey Act of 1934 and the George=-Dean Act of 1936. This 
legislation was designed to provide federal aid for the pur- 
pose of furthering vocational training in public education. 
with the cooperation of the United States Office of Education, 
the various state departments of education, and the locel 
school systems, the Navy was able to expand its facilities 
ana operations in the training field. Several very able 
officers directed this expansion that augmented Naval trainee 
ing, and under their leadership the gradual evolution began 
that was to culminate in the glgantio program that existed 
at the close of the war. 

After the war had officially degun, civilian instructors 
who were employed in this phase of training were inducted into 
the Navy, and the rating of Speclalist "T* was created ex= 
pressly to designate these teachers. At about the same time, 
many Oivilian educators from some of the foremost civilian 
Institutions were commissioned in the Mavy and were assigned 
to the Training Division where they worked in planning, 
policy-making, and administration. It was then that the 
entire concept of training in the Naval Service underwent 
alteration and it was realized that modern training must 
be approached through the medium of the scientific method. 
Certain definite principles of training that hed evolved 
over lone periods of time in the civilian situation were 
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applied to the military problem at hand, and in due tiae 

it wes proved thet the ecucational and psychological approach 
to the field of training wes indeed valid in the Naval situa- 
tion. 

It 139 the present responsibility of the Mavy to conduct 
researeh eontinually in related fields of training in civilian 
life, end to adopt. applicable methods and procedures to improve 
the operation and content of its own training program. The 
training program in the Mavy must be kept current anil be 
adaptable to a sudden yet orderly expansion in the event of 
mobilization; the war of the future will be too swift to 
allow for the extensive and time-consuming preparations that 
characterized the early training program in the last conflict. 
The Navy was unprepared for the position in which it found 
iteelf; it was fortunate that there were men with the ability 
to take over the training responalbility and evolve systen 
out of chaos. However, having benefited from the experience 
and from the program that was developed, it is the responsi- 
bility of the Naval Service today to maintain a training 
activity based on the principles and procedures of modern 
educational philosophy that were shown to have greater 
validity than the old system of Mavy training in use prior 
to world war II. 





The Naval training program isa constantly undergoing 
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chance and revision with regard to needs and material, 

with every plece of gear that becomes obsolete, with every 
methoc that becomes out-detec, a certain amount of training 
becomes meaningless. Likewise, with every new device or 
nechine that is adopted end with every new procedure that 
is developed, a training need is created. It is therefore 
obvwicus thet 6 trainins program that remains static does 
not maintein its purpose; knowledge and abilities must keep 
pace with technical end procecural advences. It is with 
this objeotive in mind thet the present training activities 


ere conducted. 


Reorult Training 

The basic training of the recruit 1a concerned with 
transforming o civilian into a potential membor of the Navy 
team. In the space of a few short weeks, usually averaging 
from eight to fourteen, the recruit learns primarily how to 
adapt to life in a line organization, 2 concept that is 
foreign to his background and experience. Guidance and 
indoctrination introduce him to the manners, practices, 
discipline, and customs of the Navy life. This training 
is general in character decause of the wide variety of pro=- 
Grams open to the reoruit upon his finishing basic training; 
he is given the rudiments of professional training and is 
made aware of the many opportunities that lie before hin. 

In addition to his learning how to live in an ordered 
society and being acquainted with the fundamentals of his 
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new proression, the recrult must be made ready for service 

in other ways. ie iu made physically ready for service, 

for the Navy lire is ea nerd and rigorous one and the demands 
sande on physical strength anc endurance ere aany. He must 
have physical conditioning and be taught to swig, for upon 
this adlilty nis life aay someday depend. Ne must have 
mecical and dental attention; minor defects are corrected, 
ana he ta inoculated against a wide variety of diseases. 

Ha must also be made mentally ready for service; he ia taught 
the reasons for military discipline and its applisation. He 
is shown how the Naval organization is dependent upon the 
individual's sense of responsibility, end how this in turn 
leads to the development of an attitude of cooperation. His 
mentel conditioning must stress the keynotes of cooperation, 
teamwork, and unity. Finally, the reerult is made personally 
ready for active service; his personal needs and obligations 
are accounted for so he will be better able to concentrate 
on the job before him. 

Toward the conclusion of the recruit's basic training, 
he is interviewed cand classified according to abllities and 
aptitudes as they have beon indioated both by teste and by 
performance in training. This procedure was developed at 
training stations during the war by educators and psycholo- 
gists working with the Navy, and has repeatedly proved its 
wort; the old system of selecting men for particular schools 
and details was simply to ohoose the first certain nuaber 
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of sen standing ia line or neases that appeared on a list. 
The new system of eclesaifying Gy moans of individual Later= 
views conducted by apecialiste with training and experience 
ms proved of tnaestianble value. It muat be remembered that 
the recruit trainings ¢graduete is not a finished seasan, but 
has only just arrived at the point wheres ais professional 
training begine. 

The whscle theory of reemmit training has undergone 
a complete revision in the pest few years; a recent etate= 
mont by the Sureau of Naval Peraonnel defines reeruit train= 
ing in tarme of « Four-Point Ffrogrem asa follows: 


The Sureau of Naval fersonne) looks to resrui taent 
and recruit training with new confidenoe, for the Bureau 
hes e fourepoint program that is enliating the ready eo=- 
operation of all Nevy personnel. 

le The ialtial step sets up firm atandarde for the 
recruiting and for tne training of enlleted personnel 
ensure a steady flow of useful men to the operating 

OTCSSe 

2e Thea, the need ia for able sansgement of the 
new men who join the fleet. This is accomplished ty 
what may ve called peraonnel relationse--an iasistence 
thet officers and petty orficers mene oconsatunt anpplica= 
—_ of all the tools of effective treininug and leader= 
anipe 

3. A S0rollary follows. Searching exemiaatlon aust 
Getermaine the cause of Plews or failures in the reerult 
training or in the fleet ration training of the Navy's 
newoosers, The next atep gs ecorrective--stralehten na | 
the kinks in the tralniag program. 

4. The lest step is obvious, ond it is the core of 
the program: the whole Navy team is needed to make the 
progrenm cperate. 


Service Sehool Training 
There are four Classes of service aan ersded with 





Leneorutt ee ee , concerts" an article 


Septenper, 194% 











respect to the difficulty of the technical material which 
they teach: they are classified as "P", "A", "3B", and *"C*, 
with "C"* being the most advanced. 

Thea asohoole are charged with the aission of maine 
taining an establiehaent and currioulua sufficlent to 
@evelop men in the duties and skills necessary for then 
to be capable of filling responsible jobs in the operating 
forces. It is in the service schoole that thousands of 
men are oricinally trained in the technical duties they are 
to assume in thelr Navy careers. Men from the fleet are re- 
turned to the service schools for advanced training and often 
for training for a hicher rating. One of the reculrements 
for many Chief Pretty Officer ratings is that the candidate 
must have successfully completed a course of atudy in his 
specialty in one of the Class “"C* service schools. 

In the laet two or three years a system has ceveloped 
wheroby Type Commanders and other Flac Rank Offleers with 
similar commands have designated, under the direction of 
The Bureau of Maval Personnel, an arbitrary service school 
quota to be filled from the various ships operating under 
their tactical commands. These quotas were often difficult 
for ships to meet, for during the demobilization every man 
eboard ship was vitally needed as there was none to replace 
him. However, the ships filled thelr quotas and somehow 
managed to remain in an operating condition, and now it is 
apparent that this system was a very faresighted procedure, 
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These service school graduates are now belong returned to 
the fleet at regular intervals, ana are invaluable aboard 
ship for the training of recent recruits. 

The Chief of Naval rersonnel recently disseminated 
to the Service new criteria for the seleotion of candidates 
to be sent to the Class “A" schools. These criteria are 
besed primarily upon the individual's scores mde in the 
battery of tests he was given when he enlisted in the Mavy. 
AS most of these oandidates are young in the Service, this 
systom of selection would appear to have validity inasmuch 
es the tests were administered recently enouch to give sone 
indication of eptitude. In fact, with so little time in 
the Navy, the test scores are perhaps the only real basis 
for seleotion. Stress is laid upon the score made in the 
General Classification Test (a test of general intelligence), 
but for some of the more technical training various other 
test scores sare used, such as the Zlectriceal Knowledge Test - 
and the Haclo Code Test. The Chief of Navel rersonnel 
emphasizeec that the use of these cutting scores is most 
necessury. 

fulfill these requirements. Presence of sueh stuiente 
creates an instructional problem in the Class A school, 
Gelays the progress of the rest of the class, ani re- 

sults in the sohool’s returning to the Fleet a man who 


has gainod lithle or nothing from the time spent away 
from his ship. 









-woriterie for Selection of Saeere for Class A 
Service Schools,” an article in 3 Traini 
June, 1947. 
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The problems posed ty the opsration cf the service 
echools are, in reality, elmoast identically the same as those 
encountered by civilian educational institutions; basically, 
they are questions of philosophy, instructor training, curri- 
Cula, methods, ané approach, It is in these areas that the 
need exists for research and ea Getermination of the best 
possible approech to each specific fleld of instruction, 
and it is here that the Navy can benefit greatly from the 
counsel and euldance of leading persone from civilian educa- 
tion. These problems will be discusseé in more detail in a 
later chapter. 


Shipboard Training 
The officer directly responsible for the training 
program aboard ship is the Sxeoutive Officer, under the 
authority of the Commanding Officer. The sxecutitve Officer 
is charged with organizing, coordinating, end controlling 
the training function. Such coordination is necessary be- 
cause of the wide divergence of the types of training carried 
on in the average ahip. Actually, every leader bas a certain 
amount of reaponsibllity, as indicated by regulations: 
In all matters pertaining to the training of the 
personnel and the preparation of material for battle 
or other activity, the quartera for muster, each divi- 
sion officer, petty officer, or crew leader shall be 
responsible for that part of the ship's personnel end 


material which he » in action, in so far as this 
mey be practicable. 











7U. Ss Nevy Regulations, 1920, article 1267, Para. (8). 
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in actual praetive Lt is the custom for the Sxecutive 
Officer to appolnt another offieer epeoificelliy as traine 
ine officers this tralning offleer worns ilreetly with the 
Verious depurteont heads and divielon officers, and reports 
to the yxeeutive Officer, thua acting ne an adminiatrative 
assietanxt. 

tach ship has ite own particular training prograa, 
with its organization and responalbilities drawn up in what 
ie known as a "Lraining bill": the training bill delineates 
the noed, the objectives, the duties, responsibilities, and 
authorities, and a statement of policy. It is through this 
written statement that each officer and man understanda his 
Own position in the training pregram of the ship. 

Vepartmental adtion in the shipboard training program 
is where the real training begins; it is the duty of each 
Gepartment head to determine Just what training is most needed 
and will be the most benefielel for hia personnel. This is a 
task that recuires a thorouch xnowledze of the men involved, 
their strons points and thelr weaknesses, as well as a knowle 
edge of tha specific duties and skills required of cach rating 
aroup within hia department. It is dangerous to morale to try 
to teach a aan something he already knows, hence the saterial 
for every training seasion shonld be scrutinized carefully 
and adjusted for the group to be taught. It is the objective 
of the department head to bring every one of his men up to the 
point of maximum efficiency in his praesent rate. 
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While the fob of the training offioer in mordineting 
the entire program is of the utmost importance, the keynote 
of the program as a whole is decentralization. Only by local=- 
l¢ing the training can flexibility be attained as it is dee 
mandec by Individual problems, equipment to be studied, or 
even weather conditions. Decentralization develops interest 
at the lower levels when the petty officers are allowed and 
encouraged to do a part of the planning and assume some 
responsibility for the training. Indeed, the vory secpe of 
the shipboard program, its wide variety and shifte in emphasis 
demand such decentralization, 

Perhaps the greatest advantage to training aboard ahip 
is that such training is conducted in the situation of final 
use; the training 1s pragmatic and of a project nature. All 
the necessary equipment and material is at hand because the 
set-up is real and actual. Thus the training is vitalizod 
and has possibly more meaning than an artificially constructed 
mock-up or model. The disadvantage of shipboard training is 
that there is a lack of space in whioh to conduct classroom 
or morse formal training. It may also be that the trainers 
are not well indoctrinated in the teaching process; a man 
may know his job very well, but still be unable to communi- 
cate what he knows in a teaching situation. The importance 
of the instructor in any training process or program cannot 
be stressed too groatly, and it is at this point that the 
training administrator aboard ship aust focus his attention. 
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Bducationgal Servines 

The educational servioes provided by the Navy for the 
benefit of enlisted versonne) primarily are concerned with 
advancing the general education of the individual man. 

While his technical and job training is rfoing on, the Navy 

4s ati1l interested in his edvuoational backeround and the 
advancing of his fermal schooling. Every effort is made to 
provide information and opportunities for the wan to enroll 
in some program cf his own choice thet will further his own 
lnowled¢ge end his uesfulness to the Service. Jn a recent 
recruit survey men were asked about their plans for additional 
schooling and &.9% Indiceted their intention of enrolling for 
USAFI courses. 12.3% steted very clearly they wanted no more 
schooling, while 30,06 d1dn't know for sure what their atti- 
tude wes and head no plene. 

Practicelly any field of study is avallable under the 
cognizance of the educetional services; mathematica, English 
and history, a8 wel] ae shop and on-the-Jab occupetional 
training may be hec under this progrem. Often classes are 
organized aboard ship or on shore stations; instructors are 
recruited who have hed training end experience in particular 
fields of interest to the men who enroll. Sometimes civilian 
instructors ara hired to tench subjects for which a demand 


exists, Every commanding officer hes the moral obligation 





4 ureau of Naval Yrersonnel, Research Activity, Field 


Resoarch Section, Recruit Survey £1, Form 1, June 19%,7, 


Washington, D. Ce 
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to do everything wlthin his power to make available to his 
persorne) the opportunity and material for study that may 
bo indicated or requested. 

Still. enother phase of the educaticnal services is 
the program of individuel study throuch the medium of 
correspondence courses and courses evallable through the 
United States Armed Foroes Institute. This Institute is 
an officiel asency of the army and Navy Departments to 
provide services and meteriels for atudy by Service person- 
nel at a minimum cost. Resides study courses directly under 
the Institute, one may also enroll for extension courses 
from any one of a number of elvilian colleges and universities 
that cooperate with the Inetitute. Vhus higher edueation 
from an accredited institution of learning is available to 
every man in the Navy who has the desire to pursue his formal 
education further. 

The varied and extensive opportunities offered by the 
educational services provide the means whereby any one in 
the Navy can study a subject of his own choice under excellent 
guidance very inexpensively. The only vital requirement is 
that the individual bring an interest and determination to 
his study for its successful cempletion. 


The essential problem of this paper will be to deter- 
mine what aspects of clvilian training and education can be 
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applied to the best advantage, and in what situations, to 

the training needs cf the Navy. In the foregoing aléecusesion 
of the main trends the Naval training program {s taking at 
the present tine, it is obvious that certauln wasic principles 
of the civilian philosophy of education as 1% has evolved 
throuch the vears could be of the greatest value. These 
basic principles will be examined with the ifea of their 
valid appileation to the requirements of modern training 

in the Navy. 

In omler effectively to delineate the problema, it is 
essential that the title of this dissertation be specifically 
defined. fy "training" is meant the acquisition and develop- 
ment of particular sxills and abilities. "The Naval Service" 
by definition here ahnall be interpreted to apply only to the 
Reeuler Navy. When it is intended to refer especially to 
the reserve components of the Navy, they shall be so desais- 
aated. 

The ecucational services are considered here to be 
a part of the training prosrem inasmuch as they constitute 
what really might be called “off-hours” etudy; the avorarce 
Sailor speniis much time in a duty or stand-by status when 
he must be present and avellable, but is not actually 
occupied except when standing a watch or in an emergency. 

It is certainly a part of the man's training that he be 
taught to utilize such spare time both to his own advantage 
anc to the advantage of the Service. 
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The approach to the discussion of the problem will 
be toward the end of providing the average Naval officer 
with suffloient information and background better to per- 
form his tralning cuties and to understand the educational 
and paychologiocal implications of the training function. 
Too often the Naval officer ia a man well versed in the 
teohnological aspeots of his chosen occupation and profession, 
wt altogether lacking in the academic approach to the funda~ 
montal problems of training. It is hoped that this paper 
may inspire at least some officers to read « basic text in 
education or a book dealing with some phase of the psychology 
of learning. 





1. The old approach to the training function in the 
Navy was basically that of the apprentice system. In this 
era of new methods and machines, it must be realized that 
modern training must be systematic, thorough, and accon=- 
plished in a minimum of time. 

2 The training needs of the Navy changed rapidly 
with the advent of the recent war, and the Navy wes unpre- 
pared for the shift in emphagis from generalized training 
to the highly specialized training required by new inventions 
am techniques. Expert civilian advice was available to re- 
organize the training program, but it would be negleotful on 
the part of the Navy not to follow-up the successful training 
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methods useé in World Wer ITs. 


3o Training is the Navy ie extensive ent varied, 


wut with four prospams providing the agejor part of the 


whole function: 


Re 


Des 


Necrult traiaing is concerned mainly with 
teaching the new man to live in @ line, 
mLliteary oreaniaetion, and aequainting 

hin with the pos@ibilities thet lie befora 
him in hla new career, 

Servive sghool training provides the necaa- 
sary toehnical edusetion in the various 
rates oni at different levela of 4iffieulty, 
depending upon the type of achool, The prab-= 
lens of the operation of the servies schools 
aro fundamentally the aame ns those encoun 
heredt by civilian eduentional inatitvutions, 
and the Wavy can denefit vy the study of 
eivilian matheds, 

Thiphsard training 1a pragsatic ia eharscter, 
and depends to a lerge extent upen eevipment 
and materiel to the negleet of beale oduca- 
tional prineiples in many situations, The 
executive Officer is charged with the primary 
responsibility for training, but the onus 
actually rests on the dapartaent heada and 
on looal loaders in different parts of the 
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ship; these people sre frequently expert 

in their field, but may be almost completely 
untrained in the prineiplea of instruction. 
Training on boerd ship must be decentralized 
for the best results; emphasis must be placed 
On the tralning program at the lowest possible 
level to be effective. 

a. The training provided by the educational 
services is individual in nature, and must 
Gepend on the ambition and fortitude of the 
particular man to be meaningful. It is the 
Guty of the commanding officer to see that 
information regarding the availability of 
this type of training Is disseminated to all 
hands frequently amd in detail. Individual 
guidance in the formulation of programs and 
objectives should be made available to en- 
listed personnel by the division officer, 
the trainings offleer, or other responsible 
officer personnel. 

4. The problem is to detormine what parts of the 
civilian education philosophy and procedure can be adapted 
to fit the needs of the Navy's training progran. 

5. The definition of the title of this paper is, 
in peraphrase, “the acquisition of skills and abilities 
by personnel in the Regular Nevy.” 
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some basic texts in the f ut persia 














CHAPTER If 
PRINCIPLES OF TRAINING 


Introduetion 


At the outset in the planning of a training program 
it 1s necessary thet there be ea clear conception of the 
purposes that program is to serve; lecking an understanding 
or the purposes of the training program, it cannot be deter~ 
mined what materials will be utilized, what educetional 
philosophy will be used, or what teaching methods will best 
suit the subjects to be learned. 

It 1s recosnized that training is a science, and as 
such must be approached through the medium of the selentific 
method. Ussically, Navy tralning is in no wise different from 
civilien education; there are but few problems in the field 
that are not common to both. Hence, the training program in 
the Navy must agree in fundamentals with the concepts and 
principles that heave been developed by payohologists and 
educators over a period of many decades. Neglect of these 
principles by the Navy could only mean that its training 
program would lack direction and method, and certainly the 
Mavel Service has the obligution to the American public that 
the best available materials and procedures be employed in 
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every Cane, 





A Vast and indeterminate number of factora operate 
to produce individusls, no two of whom @nan be axnacted to 
va alike. Olffereances in socloesconoute ant aducational 
bacxerounds, in ianate intelligence, in aptitudes end abilig 
ties, in attitudes and orefarences, all must be recognined 
and the Mavy must de prapared to seloot, Glassify, and 
place the individual to the greatest vooseibise advantare 
veth to Almmelf and to the Navel Services. 

Xt is of courses true that no one person or arendty 
ean deternine with craat securagy just what another wan is, 
or what he enn do; there has never beer a test battery de- 
veloped that will alive a complete profile of a man's parean- 
ality, intelligence, and abllity: it is probable that there 
never will be. ‘The Wavy must rely apon tests of various 
sorts, as indeed it should, but the results of these testes 
@ust ve used only as tndicetions that cartain fastera and 
traits aay be prasent or exist. It would uot be Justified, 
however, to use test seorea exclusively to the preelusion of 
intelligent placement and leadership. Tests are only alds 
to the solution of the problem of individual differences, 
and not the solution in themselves. 

The training program must takes these differences 
{nto account, and unéer conditions of rreat standardization 








in teaching methods and masa production of supposedly 
trained men, thia primary consideration is too often 
overlooked. The rate of growth of each individual is 
different from that of his sates, so that men cannot be 
expected to advence at the same rate. fFhat the training 
program oon do, is to assist the individual trainee to 
Gevelop his own aptitudes to the hixhest possible degree 
so that he works «t the maximum level of performance of 
which he himself Le cepable. 
Generalizations on the subject of individual 
differences are quite useless except to observe that 
such differences cdo in fact exist. 
There are no scientific doubts about the existance 
of wide individual differences in mental capacities. 
Numerous curves of diatribution have been published 
showing such variation with respect to almost every 
psychological process, as well as for a variety of 
payeical und anthropometric measures. All of these 
curves, found experimentally, approximate more or 
less closely the well-known normal probability curve, 
and it is now the ey taodan doctrine that human traita 
are so distributed. 
In the final analysis it will be the responsibility of the 
Navy sehool administrator and of the Navy instructor to 
deal with trainees as individuals; they must be trained to 
realize that there is no auch thing as teaching a class, 
and that it is their job to see that the mon under their 


tutelage are taucht as individuals. 





lrpank 5. Freeman, "Contributions te sdueation of 
Belonti fis Knowledge About Individual Differences,” - 
Seventh Yearbook, National Soclety for the Study of - 
bi on, FIO), art II, pe 406. 
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Differences in Education 

The educational backgrounds of the persons in the 
training process vary widely in the individual; as a whole, 
the educational level of Naval personnel will tend to 
fluctuate with economic conditions which prevail in the 
nation. For example, in the Great Depression of the 1930's, 
no person was accepted for enlistment in the Nevy who could 
not present evidence of graduation from high school. In 
periods of economic prosperity, it is to be expected that 
the educational level in the Navy as a whole will fall off 
somewhat. 

The general level of education in the country rose 
considerably in the interim between the two world ars; 
the average education of all white personnel inducted into 
the armed forees in World Wer I was that of the sixth erade, 
while in World War II the average white inductee had one or 
two yeers of high school to his credit. However, while it 
was estimated that in the second World ‘war some 40 per cent 
of the white inductees head completed high school, about 
thirty per cent had not finished the eighth grade, thereby 
accentuating the problem facing the armed forces.” In post- 
war enlistments the educational level has not been quite so 
high; 85.8 per cent of the recruits left school at ages 15, 
16, or 17. Only 17.1 per cent have finished high school, 

“narl J. MeGrath, “General Education in the Postwar 
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26.5 per cent never attended hich school, and 43.2 per 
cent have scempleted one or two year ra. 

Tae Navy enlisted onn entering the training program 
Gennot he treated like a high school student; he mey not 
be able to read much better than a slathe-grader, his knowl- 
eige Of mathematics may be limited to the ability to mais 
Change, his writing may te poor, and his spelling my be 
@ little shaky on words of more than two syllables. It 
is probable thet he will have an abhorrence of school and 
school-like situations; if men like this are treated as 
kigh s¢hool students, they are sure to ve rezentfrul. 

Notwithstanding these ccnsiderations, there are stout 
three chances in four thet a man enlisting in the modern 
Mavy will stand in need of technical or specialized train- 
ing. General Somervell, Chief of the Army's Service of 
Supply during the recent war, estimetesd that 63 out of 
every 100 men indueted into the Army in the war period 
were assicned to duties requiring specialized training.” 
The Navy need for specialized training isa far creater, 
Owine to the greater number ant variety of hizhly epecialized 
mechanical and eleotronic devices. It cannot be expected 
that the need will ever decrease. 

The safest attitude the training program Gan adopt 
toward the trainees is to assume they kuow very little, ure 





> yureau of Naval Peraonnel, Research Activity, op. cit. 


ATteutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, "Pre-inéuetion 
Trai "an article in Occupations, XLII, (October, 1943), 
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not particularly skilled in the use of thelr hands, and 
that in general they ars not eazer to have anything to do 
with any situation that resembles the old-fashioned school. 
It is safe to say thet the average newly-enlisted man has 
ambition and wants to advance in his new career; to this 
end he hee a definite inelination toward the practical, and 
he wants everything taught him to be pragmatic in nature. 

When these known attitudes and preferences of the 
men are coupled with their widely varied eduortional beck- 
grounds, it becomes apparent that the individual level of 
education in the case of each man becomes important both 
to the instructor and to the supervisor in the training 
program. The educational backrround of each man must be 
adjusted to the beginning level of each course of instruc- 
tion, and there must be the realization that the progress 
of each man will depend to a large extent on his previous 
background. 

In a recently stated polloy, the Navy Recruiting 
Service has made a realistic move to attack this problem 
by means of a long-range program of cooperation with 
Civilian educators and educational institutions; not only 
will this new policy undoubtedly reccive the active support 
of educators, but it will form the basis through publie 
relations for continued understanding and mutual endeavor 
along these lines. 


Edueatora generally are interested in keeplng youth 
in schools as long ee poséible. The Navy is elso 
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interested in this as, other things being equal, the 
high school graduate is the ideal recruit. This would 
@lso relieve the Navy of an outside task (providing 
high sehool education) which it has undertaken only 

by default. The interest therefore is mutual and stu-~ 
dents would be encouraged to graduate. Thus should 
the recruiting service be approached vy some youth 
whose problem is such that the school could meet it, 
if {¢ knew the full story, 1t might well de the 
counsel to call these students to the educators’ 
attention for action, and jointly asree to work 
togethgr to postpone his enlistment for the time 
being. 


Differences in Ability to Learn 
In addition to the influences exerted by previous 

educational experience, the progress of the trainee will 
depend markedly upon his individual ebility to learn. 
Learning, is a word applied rather loosely in many situa- 
tions, and it is not at all certain that the true nature 
of the learning process is understood by the average person 
or the Naval officer who may one day find himself in the 
role of a Navy school administrator or instructor. Yor 
the purposes of this paper, learning will be defined es 
follows: 

Learning is a precess which results in a change in 

teinmaaevarinuae| CC 


The word “behavior” is used here in its psychological 
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sense, and covers the psychological funetions of pereeption, 
emotion, the thought processes, and includes the motor funce 
tions. The word “felt” modifying the word "need" implies 
that motivation and its attendant forees are operating. This 
definition includes learning processes ordinarily found in 
treining programa in industry, and would certainly apply to 
like progrems in the Mavy. Such basic processes are (2) 
development of motor skills, (2) acquisition ef knowledge, 
end (3) the special process of memorization. The subject 
of learning and the learning process is one about which 
much has deen written; it is also a field of controversy 
for many present day educators and psychologists. <A list 
of some of the terms used with ell theix nuances of meaning 
would occupy several pages; it is considered sufficient for 
the present purpose to restrict the discussion to the most 
important psychological processes influencing three basic 
kinds of learning speoifically delineated under the definition. 
Education may be defined as the growth or progresal ve 
development of an individual; such education takes place 
throuch the learning process. The growth or development 
of the individual is two-fold: physical and mental; these 
two aspects must oe considered towether, for mental growth 
cannot take place if the organism is not physiloally ready 
for such growth. For example, a baby cannot walk until he 
has reached the point of physical strength necessary for 
walking. ‘Thus learning ia limited to tie atere of maturation 
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thet the individual hes attained. By the same consideration, 
one cannot as@ume that because a person did net finish the 
aixth grade he cannot therefore be trained ce a fireeontrol=- 
man, for instance; his development since he left soheol has 
progressed so as to push his petentiel learning Llinites far 
above where they were eat that time. 

To be effective, learning must be purposeful; man is 
by nature a creature interested in attainine certein goals 
and thus conforming to voclal pressures. These goals are 
both biologiesi and social, and it fa the social goals thet 
determine to a great extent what objectives the individual 
ahall pursue. As we have seen, this is particularly true 
of the Nev; enlisted man; he is usually interested only in 
training that has a real, immediate objeetive. He has no 
interest in tnformatieon and learning as suoh, but only 
inessfar as he can see the attainment of a poal whereby ho 
ean advance himself in his own eyes and in the eyes of 
others=-—his shipmates, friends, or relatives. Consciously 
or unoonsciously, the man will from time to time evaluate 
his progress in these terma, and the Navy training program 
must ve able to point a positive answer if training is to 
remain meaningful to the mane Once the program has lost the 
immediate objective in the eyes of the man, his level of 
aspiration will decline, his motivation will also disappear, 
and with motivation is connected ths prime mover in the 
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learning must take place with relation to what the 
student already knows; it must “tie-in” with the whole and 
be considered a part of the oontext or entire pattern of 
the men’s knowledve. It ehovuld reavlt in a funetional 
underetandine. / Specific information eiven the learner 
should be supplemented by gonersl inferences whereby that 
new informetion could be applied snd used in other situa- 
tions. Partioularily is thie principle true in adult educa- 
tion and in vocationel training, both of which characterize 
the Nev; training prodlem; the men have little interest in 
subject matter for which they cannot see an immediete, 
practionl, and funetionel application. The new must be 
built into the framework of the old, 

Tt {is well known that social snd physical environment 
exert tremenmious influences on the learning process. In 
addition to the social pressures discussed above, it ia 
obvious that personality factors and sooial relations in 
the learning group intereaot to form attitudes that may be 
either helpful or detrimental to the learmmiing of the indl- 
vidual student. The resolving of grovieme in this area are 
to a great extent tne resyonsibllity of the inatractor; 
teacher enthusiasm, initiative, and resourcefulness’ in 
human reletionships are of the utmost importence in the 
learning preeess. Interest evince’ in the student by the 
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instrvetor., end syapathy with the problema which confront 
him will co mech to esteblish hire on s fire besia in the 
Group. Personmlity cleehes at this level are not inevit- 
ables they mey ke solved or avoided ty intelligent inter- 
pretetion by the instructor of the needs of the student. 
The mafority of ell learning takes place in group situa- 
tions throveh intereoction of the group, and the student 
that le at odds with the ¢roup or who cannot get along with 
the inetructor is at a serious disadvantage. 

fhe physical environment of the classroom or the 
shop also has ite influence on the learning process. It 
fe axiomatio that the working space be kept clean, un- 
Cluttered, and free of materials that tend to distract 
attention. The surroundines should be suitable to the 
learning taking pleee: they showld epproximate as closely 
as possible the actual situation where the learning will 
be use’? empirically. All materials usec, whether in class 
or in a shop, should be checked out and returned systematice 
ally, 80 that the men will develop a sense of responsibility 
for their sear and toole. Bulletin boards, picturea, and 
visual alds must oe kept current and meanineful to the 
situation at Rand. Ventiiation must be adecuste, and the 
temperature constant; between sixty-five and seventy desrees 
Fanrenheit 18 considered optimun. Light should be evenly 
distrivuted; both glare and dark places in the rield of 
vision are to bs avoided {if at all posaible. Seats should 
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be arrangea for every man to be able to see and hear every= 
tiing presented; experience will determine the best arrange~ 
ment for the particular clagsroom or shop. It has been 
ahown that greater rapport exiats between the students and 
the inatructor when seats are arranged in s se@il~-eilreular 
fashion, ‘Golor, too, is important in the phygieal ssheme; 
the color system should be hermonious ané inconspicuous, 
preferably in pastel shedes, “cause of its restful effect 
on vision, green is reeommended. Accident hazards and danger- 
ous mOving parts of machinery should be painted a bright, 
Gistinetive eolor. Nelse, while adnittedly distracting in 
some situations, dosa not have the extremely detrimental 
effects popularly supposed; although a culet end noisefree 
atmosphere is very desirable, it bes been demonstrated that 
adiae in moderate anounts is not particularly delaterioua. 


Kotivation and Learning 

wotivation mey be defined aw a group of ineentives, 
phyaicnl, psychological, or svolal, which persuade an indie» 
vigval to a certain teravior., In the Naval situation, in 
the main, it may ve essumed that phyeical needs are cared 
for, as persons with congenital or ehronie defects are not 
aece;ted for enlistsent, and the Navy san is under vonstant 
and competent medical and dental care; likewise, he does not 
suffer from other common drives, auel as hunger, thirst, and 
lack of sleep. [t ise therefore the social and paychological 


Grives with which the training program must be sost concerned. 
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Votivation doss not arise without causes; it is, in 
genernl, the product of an seastional tone whieh eay be 
either plessant or unpleasant. The esotional tone sete 
the altitude of the learner in relation to Gis felt needa; 
this need, traneiated in terag of a tangible, etteineble 
g@onl sets up en ournest desire for achievement. vf course, 
{% 18 also true that Lf the eaptionsal tone is negative in 
chaructar, there followa instead of a desire an antipathy 
or repugmance and then negative motivation exists. The 
most efficlent learning takes place whon the student has 
@ strong cesire to schleve an actual, sienificant geal, 
tie reasona for this dealre may be many and varied: future 
security, resognition, monetary resuneration, sooial or pro= 
fessional distinetion, all these are factors which gay moti- 
vate an individual to attain a goal. 

It must be emphayized and iterated that the learning 
process varies with individuals; many fuctora are operative 
thet omnnot be readily discerned, as for exasple educational 
and social baokeround, experience, and wental ability. It 
muat se remembered that while learning is very often a group 
process, sreat differences exist in the individuals of the 
group to learn and assinilate. 


In weneral, it may be stated that there exist in the 
field of education two besie philosophies, the traditional 
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or subject method, and the organismie or project approach. 
These two concepts, as apparent in thelr very names, are 
elnost dlametrically opposed in their respective beliefs. 
Tt cannot be maintained that one is vy its nature better 
than the other in all or most respects; there ia little 
question, except to the more rabid proponents of each, 
but what either may be valldiy used depending upon a number 
of variables such as subject to be taucht, are of the group, 
and the objectives of the course. In the last twenty years 
there has been an ever-increasing trend from the traditional, 
formal approach to the progressive sohool of thought. The 
noted philosopher end educator, John Dewey of Columbia 
University, has long been a very active supporter of this 
latter theory, and in recent years it would seem that the 
project method supporters have forwed materially ahead of 
their opponents. In present-day education the organismie 
method is wide-spread ané is taught in a great many of the 
foremost schools of education in the country. 

In order more clearly to evaluate a eurriculer 
approach that woulc beat answer the training problem in 
the Navy, the basic beliefs and claims of each philosophy 
will be examined in more detail. 


The Traditional Approach 
The most common example of the traditional approach 


in educetion ie the three "R's" of the days of the little 
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red schoolhouse; this method of teachins broke the ourri- 
Gulum into its component parts and taught each pert aes @ 
separate subject. Fach subject wae analyzed in the tradi- 
tionally formal style, and little if any attempt was made 
to correlete the various parts of the ourriculum to ¢eive 
the pupil ea sense ef the whole. This is the so-called 
"part" method. Its supporters claim that a basic ground= 
ing in classical and traditional education is necessary 

in the development of a wellerounded, educated person, and 
thet somewhere in the process the individual will himself 
become aware of the inter-relationships existing among the 
subjects he hes studied. 

Education under this analytiocel approach is of neces- 
sity centered on the teacher; it ia, viewed from a certain 
perepective, an undemocratic system. The teacher may be 
likened to a miniature dictator directing the olass in the 
desired direction, and ordering that a certain progress be 
made each day or week. The pupil is entirely under the 
personal control of the teacher and dependent upon him. 

The crities of this system maintain that one of ites 
fundamental defects is that it creates an artificiality of 
both task and purpose; the objectives are artificial becauce 
no functionel application oan be discerned vy the student 
and beceuse the subject matter is net given in context. In 
other words, the new subject i9 not related to what the 


pupil already knows, and therefore is not meaningful until 
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some Indefinite time in the future when he is able to 
correlate the various subjects he has studiec. This approach 
lends itself? to “oold-storage” learning; thet is, learning 
stored up at the present for use in the unforeseeable future. 

This method {n its pure form cannot be considered 
applicable to the training needs of the Mavy. <As Ciscussed 
previously, it is known that enlisted personnel in order to 
be properly motivated must be able to see purpose mid prac- 
tical application in the teaching eltuation; many are re- 
pulsed by anything sucsestive of formml schooling. While 
this reaction is certainly not endorsed, thincs must be 
faced realistically and as they exist. The loss of motiva- 
tion alone thet would result from the adeption of this method 
makes it impracticable. 

From the point of view of the training adminiatretor 
the subject sethod has still another disadvantage. It is 
perfectly true that oertain of the aore difficult and teohni- 
@al of the Naval ocoupations require a goed knowledge of 
curricular subjects such es mathematios and physics, sut 
assuming that these subjects were taught in thelr pure form 
the tralnee mirht well have a solid grasp of the subjects 
and yet not have any practical ability in a rating group, 
whether it be electronics, fire control, or radar. If this 
method were in foree in the Navy training progrem it would 
have to be supplemented by a rigorous on-the-jod training 
in order for the service school graduate to learn the 
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application of the subjects hoe mastered in school te the 
actusl job. 

Although it is obvious that the traditions) method 
cunnot be used in its entirety in the training of the en-= 
listed personnel of the Nevy, it should be equally obvicus 
that some aspects of the method can be used to good advan- 
tage, partiovularly in subsfects where learnine ie aided by 
Organization of material and method. These would inelude 
Mathematics, electrical theory, physlos, and the like, 
Subject teaching is a natural complement to the project 
method, end as such is an important adjunet to the training 
program. 


The ¢,roject Method 
The project method is the outgrowth of thought and 
study on tne part of those who claim to be of the progressive 
sohool of moder education; Dr. John Dewey characterizes snd 
defines progressive education in the following way: 


The rise of what is called new education and progres- 
sive schools is of itself a product of cisoontent with 
traditional education. In effect it is a criticiom of 
the latter. « « « e 

I? one attempts to formulate the philosophy of educa- 
tion implicit in the practices of the newer education, we 
may, I think, discover certain common prinoiples amid the 
varlety of progressive schools now existing. To imposi- 
tion from above is opposed expression and cultivation of 
individuality; to external discipline is epposed free 
aGtivity; to learning from texts and teachers, learning 
through experience; to acquisition of isolated skills and 
techniques by d€rill, is opposed acquisition of them as 
means of attaining ends which make direct vital appeal; 
to preparation for a more or leos remote future is 
opposed making the most of the opportunities of present 
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life; to static alias and materials 4s Opposed 
acguaintance with a changing world. 

From this definition it is clear that the newer 
method of education places emphasis upon centering the 
whole process on the pupil. Like traditional education 
it is a group teaching situation, but the interaction of 
the individuals within the group is stressed rather than 
the pupll-teacher relationship; the immediate purpose is 
the development of self-dependence in the student. Another 
authority in the fleld has defined the objective of the 
progressive method more explicitly: 

Uniform lesson assie¢nments, uniform wrade require- 
ments, and rigid ourricula must give way to individuelized 
instructional methods, individualized methods of learning, 
individualized programming in a diversified curriculua, 
and individualized rates of progress where esxch pupil 
preserves his self-respect through mastery and success, 
where he competes only with his past record, where he 
finds equality of opportunity to develop his abilities 
and attitudes, and where his goal is the complete de- 
velopment of his powers for a goed life as well as a 
good living. 

The controversy of educational philosophies is at 
times a bitter one, and it may perhaps de true thet this 
statement of objectives 1s somewhat idealized; however, it 
must be admitted that the statement contains many ideals 


that could have valid application to the Navy training 
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program. Particularly is this approach valuable in the 
light of individual differences and on consideration of the 
vericc educational levels of the men to be trained in the 
Navy. The idea of allowing the men to progress at a rate 
determined by their independent abilities and like variables 
is attractive; not only would thie load to en inerease in 
motivation in good students, but would tend to eliminate 
those unsuited to the particular type of training for one 
reason or another. In effect, the result would be a system 
of natural selection. 

The chief objections to the use of the project method 
to the exclusion of others are three-fold: first, it would 
be easy to train a man in a certain job or ocoupation without 
giving him sufficient informetion in the underlying funda- 
mentals and principles of that occupation. Second, the 
project method of teaching the “whole” requires a great deal 
more room end equipment than the subjeot method; third, there 
ia no question but that this method necessitates more and 
better teschers. Instruotors aro required to be more highly 
trained because of thelr greater activity in the teaching 
situation; there is a divergency of duties that must be 
performed in the classroom or shop. Working with individuals 
means thet human relationships would be of sore importance 
than ever; the instructor would have to be a technical expert 
in every phase of his particular field, for he would be 
teaching the whole job rather than specific parts. Then 
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too, one instructor cannot handle as many students in this 
mobile plan as a teacher who simply lectures to e large 
Group of people. In the latter case, the addition of ea 

few more students makes little difference, whereas additions 
to the class of the project teacher increase the size of his 
job proportionately. Although conditions vary, of course, 
the project teacher ina situation similar to that of the 
iavy cannot be expeoted to take more than about fifteen 
students. 


A Combination Approach 

It is belleved that the optimum approach to the 
training problem in the Navy will be found in a proper 
Choice of the best features of the two methods discussed 
above. A limited use of the subject method would teach the 
fundamentals necessary for a basic understanding of a job 
Or occupation, while the major part of the learning process 
would be carried on project arrangement. For example, in 
a school for the instruction of radar, the project colloca- 
tion would be a shop or laboratory complete with actuel 
radar sets upon which the men worked and learned; sooner 
or later the question of electrical theory would arise, 
whereupon classes in mathematica and physios would be 
organized in order to bring the men to the level of knowl- 
edge in these subjects necessary for the understanding of 
the practical work to that time. These classes need not 


be scheduled in advance, but only on indication thet the 
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men hed reached a polnt where @uch classroom study would 
have real meaning. 

Another example cf a combined approech is to be 
found in the modern apprenticeship method. The apprentice 
works et his chosen trade a certain number of hours, and 
spends the rest of the working day in class studying funds} 
mentals necessary to that trade. The advantages of this 
apprentice system are immediately apparent when compared 
with the Navy "striker" system; the striker may learn his 
trace from his association with rated men, but it ia probd- 
able that the knowledze of fundamentals does not come until 
the striker has gained proficiency in the trade. The 
apprentice reaches a comparable proficiency much sooner 
because he receives the practical and the theoretical con- 
currently. 

Cne of the better known plans for the use of this 
combination method was cdevelopeg by Dalton. In the Dalton 
Plan differences in the rate of learning are adjusted by 
having a part of the class engage in laboratory or seat 
work, while the part of the class that needs speoial work 
engages in discussion and recitation. This feature has 
proved to be successful in a large number of casey, but is 
gonerally used only as an emergency provision. BDasically, 
the Dalton Flan provides for the mastery of a certain block 
of subject material, and the use of alternate teaching 
techniques is designed to bring all students up to the 
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same level of learning and ability. It may be said of 
some of the «ainor aspects of the Plan that it does develop 
a certaln amount of pupil self-reliance .?° It is believed 
thet in a modified project method such es might be used in 
the Navy, the Dalton lan very definitely could be used to 
advantassé. 

it is suomitted that the foregoing discussion of the 
combination epproach to the question of educational philosophy 
is the one that best answera the need of the Ravy with regard 
to the majority of its training problems. One of the chief 
advantages of the method lies in its fluidity and the ease 
with which it mey be altered or adjusted to apply to specific 
situations. It may reedily be seen that dalfferent rating 
ex oups present altogether different needs, and it ia not 
feasible that one rigid approach could possibly prove to be 
& panacea. Not many years azo a teacher at the beginning 
of his career developed a technique of instruction and ad-= 
hered to it; it is now recognized that so complex a field 
of endeavor cannot possibly be challenged with a single 
proceduro, and it is highly necessary for the sodern teacher 
to be equipped with a number of techniques with which to 
meet the varying demands anc values of a changing world, 44 


In just such a manner has the fundamental question of 
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phlilogsephy evolved te the point where a single approach 


simply cannot meet the need. 


Differences 3: 





In the choice of a particular technique for teaching, 
the nature of the subject matter to be presented is the 
primary eonsiceration. There are, of course, great differ- 
ences in methodology; some are basically different, but the 
ma fority are varfetions and modifications of better known 
and more wideespread techniques. Many ere cenerally usable; 
Others are designed for use with a complete unit or block, 
and still others are strictly limited to very specific 
Bituations. It is proposed to discuss several teaching 
mathods whieh might have wide applioability in the Navy 
training program. 


The Lecture Method 

The lecture method is probably the 2ost common of all 
teaching techniques; it consiste of an oral presentation by 
the instructor, with his enlarging on the subject material 
by explanation and expansion. The advantages of this method 
are fairly obvious: it permits the presentation of many ideas 
in a short space of time, more pupils oan be acoommodated thus 
requiring fewer teachers, ané it comoines readily with other 
methods. The disadvantages are not quite so apparent: many 
people are not acoustomed to sitting quietly amd listening 
Sntently for periods of time, the pace is often too fast, 
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it is difficult to avold unfamiliar thought and wording 
when presenting new material, and finally, its greatest 
drawback is thet motivation is often at a minimum because 
of the noneparticipation of the students. The lecture 
method is best used for short periods of time, and is 
especially useful in the introduction of new material. 

In the Navy, lectures should be held to a minimum in shop 
training, wille they can be used to great edvantege in 
training administrative and clerical ratings, such as 
yeoman and storekeeper. The lecture method does have its 
place as an integral part of instruction, but it does need 
Care to prevent its becoming ineffective. 


The Directed Discussion 

Included in this method are such variations as the 
question and answer procedure and the recitation=-discussion 
method. Ina direoted discussion the teacher acts asa a 
group chairman and guides and stimulates the disoussion in 
the desired direction. When unfamiliar material is broached, 
the question and answer aspect of the method is emphasized, 
and may be combined with recitations. The responsibility 
of the instructor is to keep the discussion centered around 
the theme as well as to have prepared stimulating questions 
pefore the session. This method stresses individual thought, 
aids in the development of leadership, and contributes to 
the growth of initiative. It is inexpedient, however, in 
that it is time consuming, and tends to be dominated by the 
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best students; it {ie not applioable to large classes, and 
it may lead toward confusion if not very cleverly led by 
the {nstructor. In certain instances the directed dis- 
cussion may be used to some avall, but it is not conoeivable 
that it should have a wide use in the Mavy. In this connec= 
tion it is considered that its disadvantaves outweigh its 
advantages, partioularly in view of the fact that its correct 
use requires the presence of very experienced teachers in 
order to be effective. 

SO similar in nature to this method is the conference 
that it can be discussed under the same general heading. 
The conference is a technique that {s particularly suited 
to the teaching and training of personnel on the higher level 
and to advanced students. Almost all the comments pertaining 
to the directed discussion epply to the conference as well, 
but the conference tends to se o little more informal because 
of its advanced nature. It is certainly not a procedure that 
should be used in the training of recruits or low-level per- 
eonnel in the Navy; it is doubtful that 1t should have general 
application in the Class "3" and "C" service sohools. Con- 
ference training is used in industry for supervisory person- 
nel and executives; its use in the Navy should be similarly 
limited. There have been certain precepts evolved that 
should be observed in the conduction of conferences; most 
of them are not adsolute, but vetter results will follow 
if these rules of thumb are observed where possible. 
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1. The material to be assimilated must be adjusted 
to the intellectual level of the group as a whole. 

2 The persons in the group should be of the same 
generel intellectual level. 

3e If at all possible, limit the number in the group 
to nbout fifteen persons. Too many people make the conference 
CURDETSOMG « 

4. The agenda of the oonference should be promulested 
in advance of the meeting so that the participants can be 
familiar with the material to be covered and can have dons 
some thinking about it beforehand. However, this does not 
mean that the egenda ghould be inflexible; a certain amount 
of latitude should always be allowed for interests to develop. 

5. DO not allow the conference to bocome too general 
or to atray from the central theme. Use concrete examples of 
instances under discussion. 

6. It 18 essential to have continuity from one con- 
ference to another; when starting a conference the previous 
meeting should be summarized and the conclusions stated, 

7+ The leader or tencher of the conference is of 
the utmost importance; he must keep the objectives in mind, 
ang should be well trained in procedure. Ne must participate, 
prod, and lead; he must never monopolize. 

A olever conference leader can unobtrusively guide a 
group in the right direction through skirmishes of discus- 
gion that will bold interest and stimulate motivation fer 
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more effeotively than the pure lecture method. For this 
reason the conference can be a vital part of the training 


program that the administrator sannot afford to overlook. 


Sroup Performance Method 

In group performance the trainees are divided into 
a number of groups with the instructor acting as a super- 
visor of the learning activity. This provides for purposeful 
"“doing”’ by the individual student, and people learn by doing 
far nore than they do by listening or observing. This method 
is, of course, a feature of the project approach to educa- 
tion; id bas the advantages of being a better motivated type 
of learning, it stimulates competition, it builds teamwork 
and leadership qualities, and the students can easily observe 
and evaluate thelr progress. This method presumes that the 
students have been made familiar with the process or subject 
under study before coming into contact with the "doing” 
activity; in other words, this method 1s best used in con- 
junction with a more formal atyle of teaching. 

The disadvantages of group performance are almost 
identical to those of the project philosophy; the need of 
close supervision demands more tenchers, and the intelligent 
disposition of the various learning groups demands sufficient 
equipment. 

Closely allied to group performance is the laboratory 
method which stresses even more stronfly the practical appli- 


Cation of theory. It is a system of instructing that plans 
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for the student to perform certain preseribed operstions 
for the purpose of developing certain skills an@ arriving 
at certeian econelusions, It perhaps places more emphasis 
on the indivlduel than the grovp porformansce meted, bud 
its edvantages and élsedventages are practically the sare. 

Thess methods ere espeolally well exited to Mery 
training; net only ere they applicable in the shep for the 
training of machinist’s eates, machinery repairmen, various 
eviation retines, et cetera, tut also in the peper<work 
laboratories to train ratings such as élabursing clerk, 
personnel man, and aerofravher's mate. The newds of the 
Navy demand that instruction be direeted toward the job to 
be Aone, «nd it is hichly declrable that the training 
situation approximate «es closely as possible the fod situa- 
tion aboard ship or in the field. To this end, training 
that employs group performance and laboratory methoda dis 
the most significant. However, 1t must be relterated that 
the particular method of teaching must be adanted to the 
specific instanse, ant that Yerious teaching methods oan 
be used with benefit to supplement the performance type of 
instruction. 


The Use of jids 


Striletly speaking, all aide should be designed to 
be uved as extensions of the curriculums they should enlarge 
and expand on the course of study already set up. The 
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{ntellisent use of alds oan add mash effectiveneas to 
the techniques of tho sverasge inatructor, but it should 
be remembered that aids ara not substitutes for good 
teaching. 

In civilian education textbooks ere one of the mst 
useful aids the teacher hes; in the Navy, the instructor 
should be extremely caroful in his use of textbooks. He 
cannot expect that the reading abliity of the trainees 
will be much above that of sixth graders, and at this 
level it ia difficult for the student to benefit much 
from reading a text, sspeclally if the sudject is technical 
in nature. Considering the peculiarity of many Naval sub- 
fects when compared with general education, it is by no 
means certuin that standard texta will be available; fre- 
quently Navy texts are written for particuler courses by 
persons not well qualified for such a specialized assign- 
ment. For reasons such as these, the use of textbooks for 
the lower levels of instruction ls not reoommended. Supple- 
montary reading of a suitable type covering material already 
taken up in class is about as much independent work in this 
field as the instructor can expect from the average Navy 
atudent. 

The use of audio-visual aids in training was much 
exploited during the latter part of the training program 
of the recent war, and the Navy has learned’ to depend 
heavily on the assistance of this type of aid. The correct 
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use of these aids will crently facilitate the job of the 
instructor, especially when introducing new exterial ts 

a class. However, it must be repeated that aids cannot 

be substituted for the job of teaching, and much time can 
be utterly wasted in showlne films or playine records that 
are inappropriate or in using them without properly prepar- 
ing the students. 

Certain ceneral rules and safeguerds for using alds 
are considered of sufficient Importance to warrant their 
inelusion: 

le. The instructor should see the film, hear the 
recording, or examine the model, and consult the accompany- 
ing study guide. Full understanding of the aid will enable 
the instructor to make use of it at the right time and in 
the proper manner, 

ze The instructor should check on the operation and 
state of repair of the equipment before bringing it to class; 
he should obtain treined help lf it is indiceted. 

3-e The instructor should tell the men why they are 
beine shown the aid, what they are expected to euin, and how 
that knowledge applies. 

4. The tnetruetor should use the training aid as the 
eentral part of his instruction for that class period. 

5e The instructor should summarize what has been 
shown, invite questions and comments, and provide for actual 
use of the information gained. At some time soon after, the 
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men should be tested on what they have seen. 

Impressions received through the sense of sight are 
much stronger than those received through any other one 
sense, end it is because of thia that visual aids have such 
an important part in the training program. A large part of 
Raval training is very teohnical and much of it is difficult 
for the new man to grasp; training alds provide for teaching 
the quickest, simplest, and most effective way when they are 
properly used. In the war period, the Mavy extended the use 
of visual aids tremendously, so that there is scareely a 
rating for which such alds are not avellable. The U. 5. 


'rainins in, published monthly by the Bureau 





of Navel Personnel, lists new aids as they become avallable 
and directions on Sow to obtain them. 


Summary and Conolusions 


1. The objectives of a tralning program auat be 
made clear and conorete so that the best applicable educa- 
tionel philosophy and methodology may be brousht to bear 
on its problems. Training is a science, and so must be 
approached through the medium of the scientific method. 

2. The training problem is complicated by individual 
Gifferences in the students; some indicetions of these differ- 
ences may be gained through ea testing program, but test scores 
Can never be regarded as final. Differences in educational 


background are greet; the men must be brought to e nearly 
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eommon level of learning ina training courses, and the 
onvuo Of this responsibility wil] develvée orinelpally on 
the Nevy inetruetor. 

3e tndividusl differenesa in the abllity to learn 
further complicates Mevy training. It cannot be assumed 
that Navy inetructorsa or a¢chool adainistrators will be 
edusatars or psyoholoelats, bet a certain minlaun unter= 
Standing of the processes of learning is vital to thelr 
BUCCERA. 

&. Wwueation is both physical and metital, ané it 
Must %6 purpeseful and funetional to be effective. Fresent 
learning sust be related to past experience, particularly 
in the Navy aituation where 1t has been repeatedly deaon- 
streted that the men have little interest in “pure” learn-= 
ine. Social and physical environment cannot be overlooked, 
for they exert creat pressures on the learning process, 

5s Incentive or motivation must be present before 
effeative learnings can tee plege, Motivation vaually stams 
from a Goubination of gany factors, and tends to eoatrol the 
{mdividval behavior, Wavel peracnnel aré relatively free 
from the basic drives such as hunger and thirst, so thet 
their motivetion rises from social and puychologiseal needs. 
The individusl’s level of eapiration and ¢esire to attain a 
Cortain @onl must be stimulated before learning can have a 
meaning end purposes to hin, 

6, There are two basio appronehes to the development 
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of a curriculum: the traditional anc the progressive. 

The traditional metnod teaches that the curriculum must 

be separated into its component parts and the subjects 
taueht individually, and learned in "“perts.” The progres- 
sive method is to attack the project as en entity and to 
relate all parts to the “whole.” 

7. The best curricular plan for the Navy training 
prosram is a combination of these two plans; most Raval 
subjects can be taught in the project situation, but should 
be supplemented by teaching enough of the component parts 
to give the trainee a thorough understanding of fundamentals. 
The combination approach has the great sadvantace of teaching 
both the theoretioal and the practical. 

8. There are many techniques of teaching, but the 
teaching method used should te adjusted directly to the 
subject matter. In general, the laboratory and group per- 
formance methods will predominate, wut will be supplemented 
vy lecture and discussion in the study of fundamentals, 

9. Teaching esids should be used as extensions of 
the curriculum, end not as ends in themselves. Textbooks 
may ve used in the Navy, cut their use should not be empha- 
sized. Audio-visual aids used correctly can be of tremendous 
value in the Navy. Mot only oan they help the instructor in 
his job of terxching, but they also present very technical and 
G4iffioult material to the student in the simplest form. It 
must be iterated that training alda add to good teaching: 
they do not substitute for adequate instruction. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


introduction 


The final phase of any educational or training 
program has to do with the evaluation of progress in 
terms of the original objectives. Such evaluation is 
necessary from two points of view: (1) in order for 
learning to be effective, continuing appraisal is in~ 
perative, and (2) teaching procedures demand unremitting 
appraisal to ineure that the students are learning. In 
other words, the teacher stands in constant need of super- 
vision end the results of teaching in constant need of 
evaluation. The function of the sehool edministrator or 
supervisor is reelly three-fold in nature: evaluative, 
remedial, and motivational. 

Evaluation may be either formal or informal, and 
the usual practice is to employ wth forms. Formal, or 
quantitative evaluation, is carried out through an 
objective testing program designed to ascertain what 
knowledge the student has, or what level he has reached. 





lyox, Bish, and Ruffner, op. cit., pe. Il. 
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Informal, or qualitative evaluation, is coneerned with 
subfective supervision on # more personal plane, Inter- 
views, conferences, andi inspections are used to determine 
whether teachine procedures and environment are conducive 
to the learning process. This type of evaluction requires 
great ability in the supervisor; he must be a man whose 
professional steture and experience enable him to analyze 
a situation quickly and accurately, and to come to a sound 
decision. In the event of unsatisfactory performance or 
results, he must be able to judge the actual cause, and not 
mistake symptoms for the disease, as 1a so easy to 4o. The 
supervisor must be aware thot he sees most of his teachers 
and their students under conditione of some tension or 
stress; very often the person with whom he is working is 
understandably anxious or digeturbed, and this of course 
complicates the oonditions of analysis and judgment. 

Pemedieal supervision closaly follows evaluation; 
after a decision has been reached concermming faulty or 
incomplete instruction, the supervisor must know how to 
apply corrective measures, No stereotyned, formulated 
procedures can be sainfully employed in such cases; each 
person must be accepted as an individual, and hie prebdlems 
worked out. separately. 

Motivational supervision enteila the administrator 
knowing what ia necenamary for the improvement of the school 
or systen, and then being able to get his personnel to carry 
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out his wishea and recommendations. Many factors are 
involved in this motivation by the supervisor, suoh as 

a thorough knowledge of personalities, adaptability to 
varying conditions and situations, and a sound background 
{n the psyohology of behavior. 

Navy achools differ not at all from civilian insti- 
tutions in the need for effective evaluation of teaching 
and teachers, and remedial and motivational supervision 
by the Navy administrator may be expected to result in a 
better quality of instruction. However, it is suggested 
that the theory am practice of evaluation and supervision 
ve carefully studied by the Navy school adalnistrator prior 
to his venturing into this field, for it ie ocortainly one 
of the most difficult aspects of a difficult profession. 


Formal Evaluation 


Test construction and eadainistration is a highly 
technical process, the purpose of whioh isa to Clscover or 
measure the present knowledge or achievement of the student, 
or to attempt to reveal any weaknesses in order that they 
may ve remedied. In former years the testing prosram was 
pureved solely for the purpose of assigning grades, but it 
has come to be renlized that a more offective and realistic 
purpose is to aid the student, Not only ia the student 
being measured ina test situation, but also the teacher's 


ebllity es an instructor. Persistently poor resulta from 
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tests ay indleato on inadequeay of sehool organization 
or curriculum, soth of whith are eompletely beronad the 
aontrol of taa atudent. 

The three types of tests tit should find wide une 
in the ligval oituation are aptitude tests, diagnostia tests, 
and achievement teats. There are, of course, aany more 
Glasalfleations of teats but for a treining progras pleaned 
ts the nesds of the Bavy these three are eonei¢dered suffi-e 
ciante The gruat complexity of the testing field with its 
many ragifieationa and deteils, both of construstion and 
adainiatration, make it gelite obvious thet the Wavy traine 
Lag program will benefit over a period of time by the uge 
of » working miniaunm in the test field, It ts net at all 
probeble that the professional offleer or man will have any 
Enowle@es of the technicalities of testing, such as relia- 
wility and validity, and consequently any lerge seale use 
of standardized tests demand the servious of competent cone 
eultente. 

Aptitude tests have a valid use in the Mavy. At the 
ties of recruit training such tests are sdminiatered to all 
new enlistees and the results are used oa a basis for 
sélection of candidates for the various service schools. 
The !natructora and administrators of these schools should 
be aware of the lmplicetions of these aptitude test secres, 
ané@ should be prepsred to use them. dacech man's seores are 
entered in his service record and on hia individual quelifile 
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catics card, both of which accompany him te his various 
€uty stations. aptitude scores must be used for whet they 
really are, namely es indications that certain qualities 
and abilities aey be present in certain persens. Cne of 
the leading avtheriticos on aptitudes phreses tha problem 
this way: 


Aptitude is a present condition, yes, dut with a forward 
reference. It is a condition or set of characteristics 
regarée4 as SYMPTOMATIC, indleetive of potentialities, 
It should nevertheless be apparent that in measuring a 
persons's aptitudes we are not underteking to plece a 
yardstick against some mysterious intangibles. ... « 

A, test cf aptitude samples certain abllities and charac- 
teristics of the individual as he is anes It helps 40 
find cut whet he can do now and how well he esn do it. 


It will be notee that Binghesn introduces the concept 
of time into this statement. hile it is undeniably true 
that a person's aptitudes end potential capabilities may 
alter with the passage of time, Bingham proceeds to point 
out that such elteration cannot conceivably occur outside 
certain limits which it may be pogsaible te delineate. 


A theory of aptitude must not assume that each of the 
factors determining a person's traite is constant in 
the sense thet it wlll not alter, more or less, with 
time. We must, he er, assume--if the concept of 
edusetional and vocational aptitudes is to have any 
meaning at all-=-that the changes which undoubtedly do 
take place in the reletive poteney of these factors 
are seldom sudden, and that they occur a LIMITS 
whieh oan often be ascertained in advance, 





Navy school administrators should develop a vorking 
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knowledge of aptitudes and aptitude testa, and must be 
capable of intelligent Interpretetion of aptitude scores, 
Correctly used, these scores would be of great aid in 
assigning men to the different occupational ratings. That 
the men need help in makings this choice is evinced by the 
fact that in a recent survey 42.6 per cent of new recruits 
had no idea what rating they wanted to enter.” There is 
some evidence that many men eventually find themselves in 
ratings they have Little interest in, and in some ceases, 
that they actually dislike. aA small semple survey conducted 
by the author and a colleague disclosed that discounting the 
middle, or "No opinion" group, as many men were in ratings 
they did not choose as there were men in ratings of their 
Own choice.” It is believed that much misplacement of this 
kind eould be obtviated through a wise use of information 
gained from the aptitude tests now in use in the Navy. 
Diagnoatic tests should be used at the beginning of 
the training course to discover what the individual student 
knows before instruction begins. They should be used as an 
aid in the location of individual differences and in order 
to make the instructor aware of his job with relation to 
each individual student. Ina good training programa, these 


4 pureau of Navel Personnel, Recruit Survey fl, Op. oit. 
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differences are reconciled in the light of the individual 
ability of the student; as a means to this end the diagnostic 
test is an invaluable teaching aid. with regard to the con- 
atruction and complexity of the Glagnostic test, Lt should 
be exeeedingly thorough if it is to be any good at all. In 
order that dlagnosis be accurate, the test must be as campre- 
hensive in nature as it is possible to make it. Only in this 
manner can weaknesses in individual students bo revealed, and 
areas for intensification of study be outlined. 
Achievement tests are designed to meaaure attainment 
Or progress, and are not so comprehensive in nature as diag- 
nostic tests. The achievement test is a sampling of knowledge 
or ability, rather than an area-wide examination. The achleve- 
ment test is more like a rifle shot teohnique, whereas the 
diagnostic test may be more aptly compared to ea shotgun blast. 
There are many forms and types of achievement tests 
that may be used; it should be apparent tmt certain types 
of these tests adapt more readily to certain methodologies 
and curricule. Two main divisions of achievement tests are 
the non-written, or performence type test, and the written 
examinations of various sorts. The performence type test is 
better to test shop or laboratory skill, while written tests 
lend themselves better to the testing of knowledge and atti- 
tudes. This is by no means a hard and fast rule; shop treinees 
Can easily be given written tests, and mathematics or account- 


ing students can be tested on their ability to perform 
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experiments and problems. Each situation will determine 
to a creat extent what particuler approach to the testing 
euestion should be teken. 


Ferformanoe Tests 

There is no one definite way to give a performance- 
type test; it is usually civen to measure manipuletive and 
mechanical skills as well as knowledge. Yor this reason, 
es indicated above, it is more adaptable to shop or voca- 
tional tralning. The purpose of the test and the quantities 
or knowledge it is planned to measure should be firmly fixed 
in the ming of the instructor; he must make sure that the 
test is given in exactly the same way to all students, and 
that each student is marked on the same basis, 

A common falling among a great many Instructors seens 
to be the notion that a performance test can be givon at any 
time and with little preparation; thie is most certainly not 
the case. The performance test 1s a valuable instrunent, 
but its administration must ve meditated and thorough. There 
ere certain considerations necessary for the successful eom- 
ployment of this type of test. The Navy use of the perform- 
ance test is largely in connection with vocational tralning; 
to avoid confusion, the following basic rules should be 
given careful thought in the construction of this test: 

1. Desien the test to determine to what extent the 
mon have developed skill and knowledge to do the job for 
whioh they are being trained. What should they have gained 
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from reading? Lecture? Demonstrations and work they have 
Gone? What abilities should these sen have as 2 result of 
training? 

2e Test the tasks which best represent the signifi- 
cant degree of performance they should have atteined. Can 
the men do the whole job, or just a part of it? Are the 
tasks the men are beins tested on representative of the 
degree of skill deemed necessary? 

3- Determine whet features of performance cn the 
tasks seleoted for testing will be used to judge good or 
poor ability. What standards are they required to meet? 

Do these standards udequately display the knowledge of the 
men? are there definite points in the test on which conerete 
decisions can be mace as to individual ability? 

LL. Determine the most effeotive, consistent, and 
economical way to give the test. How long will it take? 
How much equipment will be needed? Ia che equipment organ- 
ized and distributed in the best manner? What assistance 
will the men need? What specific directions are necessary? 
Are there edequate record forme or seore sheets to insure 
that every man will be marked in the same way?° 

If possible, it is a good idea to try the test out 


on a few advanced students or on some instructors; if this 
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fs not feaalble, the instructor designing the test should 
take it himself, payline particular attention to the diffi-e 
culty, the time required, and the equipment necessury. 
Very often in this manner defects will become obvious that 
are not apparent in reading she test. 

If performance tests are to ve used to the best edvan- 
tage, it ia vital thet ever; san heve the same equipment, the 
sane directions, and the same opportunity; if this is not 
done, the test is not fair, and accurate comparisons between 
and amons men are not possible. It is at this point that 
most failures in performance testing occur; it is absolutely 
imperative that the teat be given to all groups in the same 
way, and thet every student is marked on the same basis. 


Written Tests 

The planning and adainistration of the written test 
requires the same effort and care as the performance tests. 
There is a wider variety of written test available for the 
instructor to choose from; here again, the knowledge to be 
tested will be feirly indicative of the exact type of test 
to be used. The instructor will find it to his advantage 
to vary the kind of test given, for it is entirely possible 
for a group of students to become “test wise” if they exe 
perience one type of test too often. 

The most common written examinations are the ones 


that find wide use in the Navy training program; it is not 
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considered necessary to discuss each type at length, but 
only to point out oertain precents thet should ve observed 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

The multiple choice test is a good type that is 
readily adaptable to any subject matter. It may be used 
most effectively to present problema involving reasoning 
based on knowledge, and can easily be constructed s0 aa to 
limit guessing to the barest minimum. There should be at 
least four choices, and not more than six; five choices are 
usual, The test constructor must be careful not to cive 
sremmetionl clues to the correct answer; for example, the 
use of the erticles “a* and "an." The choices should be 
listed, not written line by line, and the space for the 
answer should be clearly provided. If facilities are avail=- 
able to the instructor, the test oan be made more Interesting 
and challenging by the use of diagrams and photographs, 

The matching test has its uses, but it is not as 
satisfactory as the multiple chuice test which lt resembles 
to some extent. The directions for each item must be clearly 
stated, and one question should deal with only one subdject,. 
It 1s not advisable to mix names, numbers, and dates; there 
should be more suggested answers than elements to be matched. 
This test is best used with technical material such as parts 
of a machine or steps in a process. If not carefully con- 
struoted, many questions may ve answered On a common sense 


basis by the prooess of elimination; this is easier to do 
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than the instructor may suppose. Here, too, the clever 
instructor aay liven up his test with pictures, charts, 
and diagrams. 

The true-felse test is the time-honored patriarch 
of all written tests; it is unusually popular beenuse of 
its supposed ease of oonstruction and adainistration. If 
its popularity rests solely on these factors, such popular- 
ity is undeserved because actually it is extremely difficult 
to make up a good true-false test. Because the test encour~ 
ages euesaings, it is perfectly possible for a weak student 
to make a soore out of all proportion to what he knows. 
For this reason some instructors penalize the student for 
a wron7 answer by cedueting only half eredit for questions 
left unanswered; this device, however, does not take into 
acoount the fact that anyone with a modicum of sporting 
blood will take a chance on a 50-50 proposition. The word=- 
ing of true-false stetements can be very confusinge if not 
properly stated; words like “hardly,” "usually," “sometines," 
"all," “never,” should not be used. They are either confus=- 
ing, or they give en indication of the correct answer. The 
statements should be about the same general length, thoroughly 
mixed, and about half true and half false. The instructor 
should evoid trivielities os a basia for hia questions, and 
should always avoid tricky lansuage. It is ea rule of true- 
false questioning thet the statement must always be stated 
positively rather than negatively. 
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It is believed that the relatively inexperienced 
Navy instructor should not try to construct true-false 
tests until ke has been on the job for some time; it is an 
insenious test, and one thet will quickly give an indication 
of knowledge, but Lt is not a device for ea beginner to work 
with. There are other good tests thet will serve the pur- 
pose just as well, and the unwary instructor will not be 
subjected to the pitfalls and shortcomings inherent in the 
true-false test. 

The completion item test is one of wide application; 
when used in the proper fashion it can be one of the most 
vealueble instrumenta in the teating field. As with other 
tests, it must be constructed with care. The instructor 
must be sure there is one, and only one, correct answer or 
he will find himself in trouble with his students. It is 
best to use only one blank to a question, for any more 
probebly will not add to the officacy of the cuestion and 
will almost surely edd confusion. Trivial details shovld 
not be emphasized with questions, otherwise perspective may 
be lost. <A one word response should be called for, and the 
question should be stated tersely and in a straightforward 
menner. The average Navy instructor with a little practice 
in test construction should soon be able to bring himself to 
the point where he oan make up @ good completion test; there 
are fewer dangers to be avoided in this type of test than in 


most others. 
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The essay type exagination is one used more frequently 
in subjective ecursys taught in the tradition manners; its use 
in shop or vocational training is not reeommended. It is dife- 
ficult for a Navy instruetor to make up a geoc essay test, 
and even more dirficult to correot and mark. It taxes longer 
to write than completion and multiple cholece tests; conse- 
Quently, not so many points can be covered. The essay test 
invites bluffing, and the atudent who is facile with words 
may well score higher than a student who is really better 
grounded in the saterial. 

written tests may be planned which Include up to three 
Gifferent types of the above tests; more than three tend to 
confuse the students. In making up a test, more items should 
be writton than will be used, thue allowing the instructor to 
Cull some of the weaker questions. Directions for the test 
should be clear, precise, and definite; there should de no 
room for queation in the mind of the student after reading 
the directions. The instructor may save himself work if he 
organizes the test so that it is easy to correct and score. 
It is again recommended that he pre-test his items on a few 
advanced students, end that he work in cooperation with other 


instructors with regard to the testing program. 


Inforsel svaluation 


~vuelitative evaluation is one of the prigary duties 


of the school supervisor or administrator. In general, it 
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may Se said that supervision for evaluative purposes must 
center on the teaching staff. One educator hes éefined 
supervision as follows: 
In general, supervision means to coordinete, stimulate, 
and direct the growth of tenshers in the power to stime 
ulate and direst the crowth of every individual pupil 
through the exercise of his telente toward the richest 
aa eae partiolpation in the civilization 

This definition stressea the point that supervision 
reaches through the teachers to the students for their ime 
provement. Although there are innumerable definitions of 
supervision, it 1s usually conceded that supervision ia 
concerned most with people. It is true that the supervisor 
must deal with many things and objects; buildings, grounds, 
supplies, aselienments, tine schedules, and the like, but 
primarily his job lies in contacting people. Ideally, good 
supervision brings about personal improvement in instructors 
with regard to their attitudes and abilities. 

Certain characteristics of supervision may be applied 
Cirectly to the Navy school situation, for while it must 
certainly be recognized that the majority of Maval officers 
admittedly have little if any experience in tke field of 
education, they do exereize constant supervision in their 
own profesaion. Many points of supervision are common to 


both, and with thought and practice there 1s no renson why 


a competent Naval officer may not develop into an adequate 
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achool supervisor. 

“eoause the job of supervision le cencerned in the 
main with people, food supervision revolves around the study 
of individual differences, both in teachers and in students. 
It {6 besed on respect for human personality. It is the 
duty of the supervisor to afford his people the opportunity 
for improvement by understanding their problema and advise 
ing for their solution. This sodern eapproech to supervision 
is increasingly prevalent in the Mavy of today, as well. 

The old stereotype of the Naval sgartinet is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the modern Naval officer is better equipped 
psychologically in his dealing with people. The fact that 
the Navy is a line organization does not preclude the recoge 
nition of individual daifferances; it does, however, disellow 
rugged individualian, altogether a different thing. 

To be successful, supervision must emphasize that all 
persons concerned with a school organization are working 
towerd a common goal. There can be no duality of objective 
between the supervisor on the one hand, and Ais faculty and 
students on the other. #ithin the framework of organization 
cooperation must be manifested in group procedure in the 
solving of problems incident to the operation of the school. 
A two-way flow of information and ideas is imperative to in- 
prove the calibre of instruction. 

Inspections have been customary and traditional in the 
Navy sinee ite founding; it Le to be expevted that the cuse 


tom would be carried over to the school situation, as indeed 
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it hase While mo one weuld deny that inspections eften 
have a therapeutic effect, there are éangers innate in this 
system of supervision that warrant careful consideration. 
The inference is that the inspector knows exeotly how every~ 
tiling should appeer and te carried ons the fallacy is obvie 
ous: in education, no one knows al) the answers. While it 
is desirable for the eupervisor to vislt each Inatruetor in 
the classroom, it is palpebly impossible if the teaching 
ataff ia of any size at all to exercise effective super- 
vision in this manner. another failing of supervision by 
inspection is that the inspector has the tendency to judge 
@u0h teacher on the beais of an "deal teacher"; this can= 
mot be done. Industry tried for years to use the "ideal 
man" as « basis fur merit rating, but wlth the werowtk of 
{nduatrisal psychology it was found that the system wus ime 
practical in taat the ideal @an could never be determined 
to the satisfaction of those concerned. As long as beliefs 
and values differ, this wey of rating wlll uot be valid. 

It is not proposed that school inapesctions be dis- 
sontinued in the Navy, but rather that ther be limited to 
inspection of the physical facilities. ore attention to 
buildings and equipment can be inspired in the instructor 
if he knows that the supervisor makes frequent inspections 
with such details in mind. iowever, euch inspections are 
more effeotive if wade during workine hours and in the 


Classroot or shop while the men are busy; the inspeotor can 
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sain but Littic impression of the whole lf thé spaces were 
Cleaned up especially for the inspeetion and the men are 
standings by at attention. It is in tais respect that Maevy 
inspections mey be oriticized, for just this altuation gen= 
erally obtains. 

Another method of evaluation is the follow-up; its 
purpose is to check on the effectivensse of the training by 
contacting persons for whom the trainee works after gradu= 
ation. a rating scale may be devised and forwarded to ve 
filled out by the new superior, and in this way some per~ 
spective may be cuined of the training program. Thie sye= 
tom hus the weakness of all rating systems, that no two 
people mark on the same basis. a furtner woeksess of its 
use in the Navy is that it may be extremely ciffieult to 
follow the man; usually upon graduation from e Bavy sehool 
the men are sent on leuve and then report to « receiving 
station for further transfer sboard ship. Trying to find 
wuere the man ultimately settled is a problem, mt a sys= 
tematic follow-up way very well prove worth the effort ine 
volved. 

Supervision in the Navy labora under «4 handicap not 
found in civillan education; the perlodile transfer of both 
officer and enlinted personnel mekesa it diffieult to pro- 
mote a long=-tera attitude of team-work. ‘Jupervision of 
individual instructors is restricted for the same reason. 
While a paper such as this ecun outline the fundamentals of 
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ev0d supervigion, no suegestions for Lheir application uméer 
conditions vl short-time trangfer cas ve offered. (Mee wore, 
iogividueal differences will play the major part in the inter= 
actlon Sotwee: supervisor and instruetor and between Lestruece 
tor and student. “Ns vest that can be dowe under existing 
oircumstances is to muke syeilable to “all hands” engaged in 
training inforanation about the prinelples of various aspects 
of training and supervision; whetner aueh information is ade= 
quate or useful will depend in the finmsl analysis on the ato 
ministrators of the tralning, prograa. 


1. valuation is nesessary in order to determine 
whether inatruetion ls seeting the objeetives cf the trainee 
ing peoerea. Hoth teachers and the results of teaching 
stand in nee of Constent @valuction. Such evaluation way 
bé either formal or informal, objeotive or subjeetive in 
NAULUPO » 

2. The function of the sohool adainistrator er 
supervisor 1a three-fold: evaluative, resedial, and aeti- 
vational. i«€ must be able to analyze end evaluate, sugdest 
remecios, end motivate them to a suceeaaful conclusion. 

3. Vormal evaluation entaila the operution of a 
testing progrem. Three Olassifieationa of tents belluved to 
be of the soot valus to the Navy are: (1) aptitude tests to 
diseover wvapabllitiog, (2) dimgnostic testes to define the 
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specific areas of inatruction, and (3) uehlevenent tests to 
seesure aequired exlil and cnowledge. 

4. Performance tests are beat used te deteralze the 
degree cf manipulative or mechenical akill developed as a re- 
sult of trainilag. verformance-type tests must be givea to 
each man or group in exectly the came wey, and each must be 
marked on the game basis. 

5. v«riltten tests used in the Navy are usually made 
up of ene or wore of the following types: aqultiple cholee, 
matehing, true-false, completion, or essay. “ach type en= 
Gompuesses certain short-cogaings, and is subject to specifie 
Giffteulties of econstruetion. It is recommended thet a pre=- 
test of the examination be sade with the cooperation of ed-= 
vaneed students or with other Iinatructors. 

6. Informal evaluation consists primarily of super= 
vieion and inspection. Certein choructeristiecs of such sue 
pervision are common to both the fleld of education and te 
the Bavy. it may ce expected that a competent Naval officer 
will develop into « gvod supervisor of schools, provided he 
@ains experience and practice. 

7e iInspeetions such as those eustomary in the Navy 
heve thei{r plece in the supervieion of Navy sehools but 
should be limited te inspecting fooilities and equipment, 
and only Lneldently to the evalustion of instructors. They 
should be agde while the teaching situetion is in process so 


that the ilnapeectine offloer aay gmin an impression of the 
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whole. 

8. Supervision in the Wavy is seriously handi- 
capped by the trensfer system currently in effect. Trans- 
ferring peéereonne) at regular Latervala tends to stress the 
short-time aspect of the situation rather than the long- 
term objectives. Thus, individual differences in attitude 
and abliity, both of the supervisora and the instructors, 
will largely determine the effectiveness of the school and 
of the training pregran. 
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In view of the tremendous demands made on the 
training pregram dy modern warfare, one can almost foresee 
the establishment of Navy schools on a permanent basis, 
staffed by permanent civilian educatora or by Navy speclal- 
ists, and administered along the lines of solentific manage- 
ment now found in all the leading civilian inatitutions. 
Profesoional requirements of the Naval officer are demanding 
enough at present without the addition of a whole new area 
of highly speclelizeéd knowledge and abllity. It cannot be 
expected thet tha sversge officer will be able to atep in 
and out of a school syatem without serious detriment to 
administration, even though he may be proficient in the 
subjects taught. when a school administrator needs an 
instructor he is faced with one of two cholces: he can 
either take an expert in the subject and attexzpt to make 
@ teacher of him, or he can take a teacher and indoctrinate 
him in the subject matter he is to teach. It was proved 
conclusively in the training program in the recent war that 
the latter cholce was by far the better: easier, quicker, 
end more effeotive. 

A eritical public sits in Judgment on the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Navy; it is entirely fitting 
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thet they should, for it belongs to them. It is merely 
entrusted for the moment to the professional offioersa and 
men who make up the body of Maval personnel at any one 
tise. Not only do they have the responsibility to main- 
tain the excellence of the Navy, but they also have the 
tacit obliention to improve it, and training provides the 
great means through weieh the continued growth and develop- 
ment of the Navy takes place. 
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